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National  Legislation 

Stop  Nuclear  Testing  Now 

On  May  11  the  phrase  "nuclear  arms  race"  returned  to  the  front  page.  While  the  U.S.  Senate  continued  to  delay 
action  on  ratification  of  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT),  India  and  Pakistan  fired  the  starting  guns. 
India's  five  underground  nuclear  explosions  on  May  11  and  13  were  followed  within  weeks  by  a  series  of  perhaps 
six  Pakistani  nuclear  test  explosions.  The  U.S.  and  other  nuclear  powers  quickly  condemned  the  tests  and  called  on 
both  India  and  Pakistan  to  sign  the  CTBT  and  renounce  all  future  testing.  But,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  U.S. 
seeks  exemptions  from  the  policies  it  calls  others  to  follow.  It  continued  its  so-called  sub-critical  tests  of  nuclear 
weapons.  We  think  political  cartoonist  Joel  Pett  captured  the  moment  just  right  in  this  ore.  ■ 
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The  Cost  of  Nuclear  Weapons 


True  or  False:  Nuclear  weapons  are  a  cheap  defense. 

U.S.  security  experts  have  time  and  again  asserted  that 
nuclear  weapons  are  a  cheap  defense.  This  assertion 
has  been  so  commonly  accepted  that,  until  now,  no  one 
bothered  to  do  the  accounting. 

Stephen  1.  Schwartz,  director  of  the  U.S.  Nuclear 
Weapons  Cost  Study  Project  of  The  Brookings  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  a  team  of  ten  nuclear  policy  experts  have 
just  completed  an  atomic  audit.  They  report  the 
audit  in  the  recently  published  book.  Atomic  Audit: 

The  Costs  ami  Consequences  of  U.S.  Nuclear  Weapons 
Since  1940,  June  1998,  c.  700  pp  with  photographs  & 
maps.  FCNL  asked  Stephen  Schwartz  about  what 
the  team  discovered. 

FCNL:  Stephen,  how  many  nuclear  weapons  has  the 
United  States  manufactured  and  deployed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  age  in 
1945? 

Stephen:  More  than  70,000. 

FCNL:  And  the  cost  in  dollars? 

Stephen:  About  $400  billion  to  manufacture  the  actual 
warheads  or  nuclear  explosives  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  amount  for  delivery  vehicles,  com¬ 
mand  and  control.  The  grand  total  comes  in 
at  $5  trillion  (constant  1996  dollars),  thus  far. 
And,  of  course,  in  addition,  we  would  need 
to  estimate  the  costs  of  the  short  and  long¬ 
term  consequences  for  our  country. 

FCNL:  Do  your  estimates  coincide  with  those  of  the 
U.S.  government  and  others? 

Stephen:  Incredibly,  the  U.S.  government  has  never 
bothered  to  audit  the  nuclear  weapons  pro¬ 
gram.  The  government  doesn't  know  how 
much  it  has  spent  on  acquiring  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  nuclear  arsenal. 

FCNL:  What  items  does  your  study  include  when 
determining  the  total  cost  of  the  U.S.  nuclear 
weapons  arsenal? 


Stephen:  We  provide  a  unique  perspective  on  U.S. 

nuclear  policy  and  nuclear  weapons.  We 
tracked  their  development  from  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  Project  of  World  War  II  to  the  present  day 
and  assessed  the  costs  of  delivery  vehicles 
(missiles,  bombers,  submarines,  artillery 
shells,  etc.),  command  and  control,  communi¬ 
cations,  intelligence,  and  defensive  measures. 
We  also  examined  the  costs  of  dismantling 
nuclear  weapons,  the  management  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  large  quantities  of  toxic  and  radioac¬ 
tive  wastes  left  over  from  their  production, 
compensation  for  persons  harmed  by  nuclear 
weapons  activities,  nuclear  secrecy,  and  the 
economic  implications  of  nuclear  deterrence. 

FCNL:  If  the  U.S.  government  has  not  added  up 

these  costs,  where  did  you  get  your  data  for 
the  audit?  Isn't  this  secret  information? 

Stephen:  Unfortunately  some  still  is.  However,  we 

used  archival  and  newly  declassified  govern¬ 
ment  documents  and  data.  The  declassifica¬ 
tion  of  documents,  especially  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Energy  (DOE)  under  former  Secre¬ 
tary  Hazel  O'Leary,  is  important  to  this  kind 
of  audit.  FOIA  (Freedom  of  Information  Act) 
requests  also  provided  key  information. 

FCNL:  You  report  that  the  nuclear  arsenal  grew  far 
larger  than  was  deemed  necessary  by  many 
contemporary  civilian  and  military  leaders. 
What  factors  contributed  to  this  out  of  control 
acquisition  of  nukes? 

Stephen:  We  identified  a  number  of  factors,  including 
the  open-ended  nature  of  nuclear  deterrence, 
faulty  assumptions  about  the  cost-effective¬ 
ness  of  nuclear  weapons,  regular  misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  and  over-reaction  to  the  Soviet 
threat,  the  desire  to  maintain  nuclear  superi¬ 
ority,  bureaucratic  and  often  arbitrary  deci¬ 
sions,  pork  barrel  politics,  and  excessive 
secrecy. 

(continued  on  page  3) 
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Global  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests:  1945-1998 


Nation 

Atmospheric 

Underground 

Total 

United  States 

215 

815 

1030 

Soviet  Union 

219 

496 

715 

Britain 

21 

24 

45 

France 

50 

160 

210 

China 

23 

22 

45 

India 

0 

3 

3 

Pakistan 

0 

2 

2 

Adapted  from  Atomic  Audit:  The  Costs  and  Consequences  of  U.S.  Nuclear  Weapons  Since  1940. 


The  Cost  of  Nuclear  Weapons  (continued  from  page  2) 

FCNL:  Both  India  and  Pakistan  have  now  tested 
nuclear  weapons  and  have  declared  them¬ 
selves  nuclear  powers.  Is  your  atomic  audit 
pertinent  to  this  new  situation? 

Stephen:  Having  a  nuclear  weapons  research  program 
to  develop  nuclear  devices  is  one  thing.  It  is 
relatively  inexpensive,  although  it  could  cost 
billions  of  dollars.  The  next  step  in  the 
nuclear  program  is  the  expensive  phase:  to 
“weaponize"  the  nuclear  devices  into  war¬ 
heads,  to  develop  and  procure  delivery  vehi¬ 
cles,  and  to  create  an  intelligence  and  com¬ 
mand  and  control  system.  You'd  better  think 
twice  before  you  start  "weaponizing," 
because,  while  no  one  is  going  to  walk  down 
the  same  road  the  U.S.  and  Soviets  did,  it  is 
still  going  to  cost  a  lot.  Also,  nuclear 
weapons  are  not  weapons  at  all.  You  build 
them  to  not  use  them.  Therefore,  you  have  to 
build  a  conventional  force  in  addition  to  the 
nuclear.  This  is  the  prospect  facing  both  India 
and  Pakistan  today. 

In  FCNL's  view,  the  argument  for  nuclear  weapons  as 
a  pathway  to  security  is  composed  of  several  false 
promises.  Among  these  old  Cold  War  promises  was 
that  nuclear  weapons  would  be  a  cheap  defense 
against  the  presumeci  superior  conventional  forces  of 


the  Soviet  Union.  Atomic  Audit  confirms  in  numbers 
what  many  of  us  who  follow  patterns  of  military 
spending  suspected,  namely,  that  nuclear  defense  is 
not  cheap.  From  the  beginning  of  the  "atomic  age" 
another  truth  has  been  evident  to  Friends  in  our  wor¬ 
ship  and  work,  namely  that  nuclear  weapons  are  no 
defense.  In  fact,  nuclear  weapons  threaten  human 
security.  As  Mahatma  Gandhi  demonstrated  through 
the  nonviolent  movement  for  the  independence  of 
India,  our  true  sanctuary  is  in  the  force  of  truth  and  the 
power  of  love.  "When  will  we  ever  learn?  When  will 
we  ever  learn?"  ■ 


You  Can  Help 


Please  contact  your  senators.  Ask  them  to  urge 
Senators  Helms  and  Lott  to  bring  the  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT)  —  for  an  end  to 
nuclear  test  explosions  —  to  a  floor  vote  within 
weeks.  Urge  your  senators  to  vote  in  favor  of 
CTBT  ratification. 

To  order  Atomic  Audit:  The  Costs  and  Consequences 
of  U.S.  Nuclear  Weapons  Since  1940,  please  contact 
the  Brookings  Institution  Press,  1-800-275-1447  or 
202-797-6258.  World  Wide  Web:  <http://www. 
brook.edu  /  fp  /  projects  /  nucwcost  /  weapons.  htm> . 
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Estimated  US.  Spending  on  Nuclear  Weapons 
and  Weapons-Related  Programs:  1998 

(in  billions  of  current  dollars) 


Operational  Nuclear  Forces: 

Department  of  Defense 

•  Strategic  nuclear  forces .  $7.5 

•  Tactical  nuclear  and  dual-capable  forces  .  1.0 

•  Command,  control,  communications,  &  intelligence .  6.0 

•  Operation  and  maintenance .  4.0 

•  Research  and  development . 40 

•  Defense  Special  Weapons  Agency . 30 

Department  of  Energy 

•  Stockpile  Stewardship  and  Management  Program .  4.3 

•  Other  defense  programs' . 97 

•  Naval  nuclear  propulsion  . 34 

Subtotal:  Operational  Nuclear  Forces .  24.8 

Cold  War  Legacies: 

Department  of  Defense 

•  Defense  Environmental  Restoration  Account . 50 

Department  of  Energy 

•  Environmental  restoration  and  waste  management  .  5.4 

Department  of  Justice 

•  Radiation  Exposure  Compensation  Act  payments . 03 

Subtotal:  Cold  War  Legacies  .  5.9 

Defensive  and  Other  Programs: 

Department  of  Defense 

•  National  and  theater  missile  defense .  3.8 

•  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  program . 40 

•  On-Site  Inspection  Agency  . 04 

Other  programs- . 16 


Subtotal:  Defensive  and  other  programs .  4.4 

Total  Estimated  1998  Nuclear  Weapons  Budget . $35.1 


Adapted  from  Atomic  Audit:  The  Costs  and  Consequences  of  U.S.  Nuclear  Weapons  Since  1940. 

'Includes  safeguards  and  security,  intelligence,  verification  and  arms  control  technology,  nonproliferation,  security 
investigations,  fissile  material  control  and  disposition,  worker  transition. 


Tncludes  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  Defense  Nuclear  Eacilities  Safety  Board,  U.S.  payments  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  congressional  oversight. 
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Getting  Beyond  Hiroshima's  Shadow 


In  Get  The  Picture:  A  Personal  History  of  Photojournal¬ 
ism  (Random  House,  1998,  ISBN  0-679-  45258-3),  John 
G.  Morris  shows  a  picture  taken  twenty-seven  hours 
after  the  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  on  Nagasaki:  a 
mother  with  a  nursing  child  at  her  breast  awaits 
medical  treatment  only  two  miles  from  the  bomb's 
hypocenter.  Morris,  an  expert  on  photojournalism, 
says  that  such  pictures  were  never  published  at  the 
time.  He  asks  what  impact  that  picture  might  have 
had  as  a  Life  cover. 

The  U.S.  atomic  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
and  its  aftermath  confronted  people  in  the  U.S.  with  an 
unpleasant  reality.  Some  U.S.  political,  military,  and 
publishing  leaders  exchanged  the  unpleasant  reality 
for  a  more  comfortable  myth  that  "the  bomb  ended  the 
war  and  saved  lives." 

The  myth  that  the  bomb  is  good  led  military  and  polit¬ 
ical  leaders  in  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  to 
begin  a  nuclear  weapons  race  toward  Armageddon. 
The  myth  persists  in  shaping  security  policies  in  the 
U.S.  and  abroad  as  India  and  Pakistan's  recent  nuclear 
test  explosions  and  continued  U.S.  "subcritical"  testing 
amply  demonstrate.  The  world  is  in  trouble. 

Help  is  on  the  way.  Hiroshima’s  Shadow  [Pamphleteer's 
Press,  1998,  ISBN  0-9630587-3-8  (hardcover),  ISBN  0- 
9630587-4-6  (paperback)]  is  a  remarkable  collection  of 
essays  edited  by  Kai  Bird  and  Lawrence  Lifschultz. 


Prepare  to  Take  Action! 

Your  FCNL  Action  Kit  for  Hiroshima /Nagasaki 
Day  commemorations  is  in  production  now.  This 
year's  action  kit  focuses  on  important  disarma¬ 
ment  treaties  for  two  weapons  of  mass  destruction: 
nuclear  weapons  and  anti-personnel  landmines. 

We  need  you  to  call  on 

•  President  Clinton  to  sign  the  Ottawa  Treaty 
to  ban  landmines,  and 

•  your  two  Senators  to  ratify  the 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty (CTBT). 

Watch  your  July  mail  for  your  FCNL  Action  Kit 
and  take  action!  Thanks. 


These  essays  explore  the  decision  to  use  atomic  bombs 
in  World  War  II,  the  controversy  which  this  decision 
immediately  engendered,  and  the  more  recent  denial 
of  history  reflected  in  the  controversy  surrounding  the 
Smithsonian  Museum's  Enola  Gay  exhibit. 

These  thought  provoking  and  informative  essays, 
along  with  the  preface  by  Dr.  Joseph  Rotblat,  winner  of 
the  1995  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  could  go  a  long  way  to 
debunking  the  myth  that  nuclear  weapons  are  good. 
For  this  to  happen,  Hiroshima's  Shadow  must  be  widely 
read  and  discussed. 

You  can  help  ensure  that  this  important  new  book  is 
widely  read  and  discussed  in  your  community. 

Here's  how. 

•  Bring  Hiroshima's  Shadow  to  the  attention  of  your 
local  bookstore  by  asking  them  to  order  you  a  copy. 

•  Buy  hardcover  copies  to  donate  to  your  public 
library,  your  high  school  library,  and  your  meeting 
or  church  library. 

•  Ask  your  local  newspaper  to  review  the  book  in 
time  for  Hiroshima /Nagasaki  Day,  August  6-9. 

•  Encourage  your  book  group  to  read  and  discuss 
some  of  the  essays  during  the  weeks  leading  up  to 
Hiroshima /Nagasaki  Day.  ■ 


0%  Interest! 

Do  you  have  cash  assets  which  you  do  not  need 
for  current  income  but  wish  to  retain  for  the 
future?  Then  an  interest  free  loan  to  the  ECNL  Edu¬ 
cation  Eund  will  preserve  your  capital  while  gen¬ 
erating  investment  income  to  support  our  witness 
in  Washington. 

Our  investment  policies  avoid  companies  which 
derive  gain  from  military  production  or  services. 
Instead,  we  seek  to  invest  in  companies  which 
have  socially  and  environmentally  responsible 
practices.  And  the  loan  value  is  itself  preserved, 
available  for  return  to  you  as  specified  in  the  loan 
agreement. 

You  can  make  a  loan  with  as  little  as  $500,  add  to  it 
when  possible,  and  create  savings  for  the  future. 

Interested?  Contact  Arthur  Meyer  Boyd  at  FCNL. 
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Federal  Tohaeco  Legislation  (continued  from  page  8) 

Other  projects.  Second,  a  number  of  unrelated  provi¬ 
sions  have  been  added  which  conflict  with  important 
aspects  of  FCNL's  policy  guidelines.  Finally,  there 
are  efforts  to  use  the  legislation  to  protect  tobacco 
companies. 

Taxing  tobacco:  a  complex  issue 

Imposition  of  any  tobacco  tax  poses  a  challenge  for 
FCNL  because  policy  guidelines  developed  by  FCNL's 
General  Committee  raise  concerns  about  the  purpose 
and  uses  of  taxes.  However,  regressive  taxation  may 
be  justified  if  taxation  is  the  only  effective  way  to 
counter  the  efforts  of  the  tobacco  industry  to  promote 
smoking.  It  also  may  be  justifiable  to  tax  smokers  in 
order  to  reimburse  society  for  the  significant  smoking- 
related  health  care  costs. 

How  much  of  a  tax  is  needed  to  significantly  reduce 
youth  smoking?  Studies  have  associated  a  10%  rise  in 
the  per-pack  price  of  cigarettes  with  a  7%  drop  in  the 
number  of  youth  who  smoke.  However,  tobacco  com¬ 
panies  can  absorb  part  of  the  impact  of  taxes  through 
price  adjustments.  If  the  tax  increase  is  sufficiently 
large,  price  manipulation  will  be  minimal.  Stringent 
look-back  provisions  with  adequate  penalties  can 
reduce  the  motivation  for  price  manipulation. 

The  coalition  endorsed  by  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop  original¬ 
ly  called  for  an  increase  of  $2.00/pack,  immediately, 
with  large  annual  increases  thereafter.  Such  an 
increase  was  expected  to  deter  many  youth  from  start¬ 
ing  smoking. 

The  Senate  has  agreed  to  a  $1.10/pack  increase,  phased 
in  over  5  years.  This  would  result  in  an  average  annu¬ 
al  tax  increase  of  22  cents.  If  none  of  the  increase  were 
absorbed  by  tobacco  companies,  the  effect  on  the  per 
pack  price  would  be  in  the  range  of  10%  the  first  year 
and  less  in  subsequent  years.  The  deterrent  effect 
would  be  minimal.  Since  the  proposed  tax  is  small, 
absorption  of  any  of  it  could  effectively  nullify  the 
deterrent  effect. 

Instead  of  advancing  the  purpose  of  the  legislation 
(reducing  teen  smoking),  the  tax  will  primarily  serve  as 
a  revenue  source  for  other  projects.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  and  legislators  see  the  tax  as  an  easy  way  to 
advance  their  agendas  without  running  afoul  of  the 
1997  Balanced  Budget  Agreement.  At  this  point,  the 
issues  of  regressive  taxation  and  sin  taxes  become 
important.  When  the  tax  has  largely  lost  its  original 


purpose  of  deterring  youth  (and  some  adult)  smoking 
and  when  the  largest  portion  of  the  tax  will  go  to  pur¬ 
poses  totally  unrelated  either  to  deterring  smoking  or 
to  correcting  the  injuries  caused  by  smoking,  it  is  no 
longer  defensible  to  raise  funds  through  a  regressive 
mechanism  or  by  taxing  smoking. 

Unrelated  issues  attached 
to  the  tobacco  bill 

Tax  cuts.  One  quarter  to  one-third  of  the  tobacco  tax 
revenues  would  fund  tax  cuts  for  married  individuals 
who  are  burdened  by  the  "marriage  tax  penalty." 

Many  are  middle  income  or  higher. 

Drug  enforcement/military  spending.  Nearly  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  revenue  generated  by  the  tobacco 
tax  would  fund  anti-drug  efforts,  including  increased 
funding  for  the  military  branches  involved  in  drug 
interdiction. 

School  vouchers.  Funds  for  vouchers  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  students  who  are  the  victims  of  drug-related 
crimes  on  school  grounds  so  that  they  can  attend  pri¬ 
vate  (including  religious)  schools. 

Child  care.  States  must  set  aside  at  least  one-  quarter 
of  the  monies  they  receive  from  the  national  tobacco 
trust  fund  (nearly  10%  of  the  tobacco  tax  revenues)  for 
child-care  and  after-school  activities. 

Native  American  sovereignty.  (The  follozving  measure 
zvas  proposed  but  not  zioted  on  before  the  Senate  voted  to 
block  further  consideration  of  the  tobacco  bill.)  Indian 
tribes  would  be  required  to  collect  and  pay  state  sales 
and  excise  taxes  on  tobacco  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
which  would  remit  the  taxes  to  the  states.  This 
would  preempt  or  undermine  over  200  existing  suc¬ 
cessful  state-tribal  compacts  and  could  remove  incen¬ 
tives  for  states  to  cooperate  with  tribes  in  negotiating 
future  compacts. 

Protecting  the  tobacco  industry 

Liability  caps.  Tobacco  companies  have  been  faced 
with  an  increasing  volume  of  very  costly  litigation 
alleging  industry  responsibility  for  smokers'  (and  even 
non-smokers')  health  problems.  There  has  been  an 
effort  to  incorporate  into  the  tobacco  bill  a  limit  on  the 
annual  liability  of  these  companies.  While  the  Senate 
has  once  rejected  liability  caps,  the  issue  is  not  dead. 
Moreover,  the  House,  which  has  not  yet  moved  on 

(continued  on  page  7) 
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U.S.  Agrees  to  Ban  Landmines  -  Later 

On  May  21,  the  Clinton  Administration  announced  it 
would  pursue  a  new  policy  for  a  ban  on  anti-personnel 
landmines  (APLs).  According  to  a  Presidential  Deci¬ 
sion  Directive  (PDD),  the  U.S.  will  take  the  steps  neces¬ 
sary  to  sign  the  Ottawa  Ban  Treaty  by  2006.  (A  PDD  is 
an  executive  directive  that  outlines  U.S.  policy  on  an 
issue  but  is  not  legally  binding.) 

Unfortunately,  the  PDD  also  states  that  the  U.S.  will 
not  make  good  on  that  commitment  until  it  finds  "suit¬ 
able  alternatives"  to  its  landmines.  The  need  for  alter¬ 
natives  has  now  become  the  administration's  number 
one  argument  against  signing  the  Ottawa  treaty  imme¬ 
diately.  Yet,  the  Pentagon's  own  studies  have  shown 
that  APLs  endanger  American  soldiers,  that  APLs  have 
marginal  military  utility,  and  that  APLs  actually  get  in 
the  way  of  rapid  U.S.  military  tactics.  Moreover,  Lt. 

Gen.,  USA,  (Ret)  Robert  Card  and  other  military 
experts  have  asserted  that  the  U.S.  already  has  alterna¬ 
tives  in  its  arsenal. 

The  following  excerpts  from  correspondence  between 
General  John  Shalikashvili,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  Nicholas  Krawdw,  Major  General,  USA  (Ret) 
and  President,  The  Dupuy  Institute,  McLean,  VA  are 
particularly  revealing. 

2  Jnnuari/ 1997,  faxed  memo  from  Maj.  Gen.  (Ret.) 

Krawciw  to  Gen.  Shalikashvili:  "...I  recommend  that 
the  United  States  support  a  total  ban  on  antiperson¬ 
nel  mines.  Our  historical  research,  when  coupled 
with  probable  future  engagements,  indicates  that  a 

Federal  Tobacco  Ugislation  (continued  from  page  7)  Crafting  sound  public  policy  on  important  issues  is 

tobacco  legislation,  could  include  liability  caps  in  its  ^^ever  easy  and  rarely  clear-cut.  Tobacco  legislation  to 

version  of  the  bill.  reduce  youth  smoking  is  an  important  policy  initia¬ 

tive.  FCNL  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  draft  tobacco 

Limiting  attorneys  fees.  Damage  suits  against  tobacco  legislation  which  would  significantly  reduce  youth 
companies  require  large  amounts  of  legal  time  with  no  adult  smoking  without  creating  other  substantial 

guarantee  of  payment.  Fees  are  paid  only  if  the  suit  is  problems.  Legislation  drafted  in  some  states  holds 
won  and  damages  awarded.  The  Senate  has  voted  to  promise.  However,  the  federal  legislation  cur- 

cap  attorneys'  fees  and  to  base  the  cap  on  when  the  rently  under  consideration  appears  likely  to  fail  on 

lawsuit  was  (or  will  be)  filed.  The  lowest  fees  would  counts.  ■ 

apply  to  suits  which  have  not  yet  been  filed.  The  effect 

of  the  caps  (particularly  the  one  placed  on  as-yet-  additional  information  on  these  issues,  please  contact 

unfiled  suits)  could  reduce  the  willingness  of  lawyers  FCNL  and  request  document  L-882-DOM,  An  Open  Letter 
to  take  on  the  tobacco  industry,  thus  reducing  the  Friends  about  the  Federal  Tobacco  Legislation. 

opportunity  for  redress. 


total  ban  on  this  type  of  mine,  if  eventually 
adhered  to  by  most  nations,  will  only  benefit  the 
US  ground  forces  in  the  long  run... Sincerely,  Nick" 

6  Februari/ 1997,  letter  from  Gen.  Shalikashvili  to  Maj. 
Gen.  (Ret.)  Krawciw:  "...Your  study  and  summary 
points  have  been  used  on  several  occasions  in  con¬ 
sidering  this  issue.  Concur  in  the  conclusion  that 
the  United  States  should  support  a  total  ban  on 
APL.  In  fact,  the  President's  landmine  policy 
announced  on  16  May  1996  states  such 
support... Sincerely,  John  M.  Shalikashvili,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff" 

This  exchange  between  U.S.  military  experts  reveals 
the  Administration's  argument  that  it  cannot  ban  land¬ 
mines  until  it  first  has  alternatives  to  be  more  a  flimsy 
excuse  than  a  responsible  reason  not  to  sign  the 
Ottawa  Treaty  now.  ■ 


You  Can  Help 

Please  write  to  President  Clinton.  Commend  him 
and  his  administration  for  the  Presidential  Deci¬ 
sion  Directive  that  points  U.S.  policy  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  signing  the  Ottawa  Treaty  to  ban  land¬ 
mines.  However,  point  out  that  eight  years  is  too 
long  to  wait.  The  time  to  sign  the  treaty  is  now. 
Address;  Pres.  William  J.  Clinton,  The  White 
House,  Washington,  DC  20500. 
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THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATION¬ 
AL  LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed 
by  26  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  7  other 
Friends’  organizations  in  the  United  States. 
Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL  WASHING¬ 
TON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by  the  State¬ 
ment  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by  the 
Committee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the 
Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  1 1 
issues  per  year.  Contributors  include:  Barbara 
Ginsburg.  Florence  Kimball,  Bridget  Moix,  and 
Joe  Volk. 

Donors  to  FCNL  or  FCNL  Education  Fund 
receive  the  Newsletter  and  other  occasional  mail¬ 
ings. Also  available  in  microform  from  University 
Microfilms  International,  .^(K)  North  Zeeb  Road, 
Dept.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  MI  48106 

Available  in  large  print  or  tape  recordings. 


Federal  Tobacco  Legislation 


As  this  issue  of  the  Washington  Nezvsletter  went  to  press, 
the  Senate  voted  to  block  a  floor  vote  on  the  McCain  tobacco 
bill  (S  1415).  However,  reports  that  "tobacco  legislation  is 
'dead'"  for  this  session  of  Congress  are  likely  premature.  In 
the  Senate,  the  remaining  options  include  (1)  consideration 
of  another  (perhaps  more  narrowly- focused)  bill  and  (2) 
attachment  of  elements  of  the  McCain  bill  to  other  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  House  has  not  foreclosed  the  possibility  of  dealing 
with  tobacco  legislation. 

Tobacco  use  is  the  leading  preventable  cause  of  death 
in  the  United  States.  About  80%  of  tobacco  users 
began  using  tobacco  before  they  turned  18.  Those  who 
do  not  use  tobacco  before  age  20  are  unlikely  to  use 
tobacco  as  adults.  Any  effort  to  reduce  the  health 
problems  associated  with  tobacco  use  must  address 
teen  smoking. 

Cigarette  smoking  among  high  school  students 
increased  from  28%  in  1991  to  36%  in  1997.  Smoking 
among  African  American  and  Hispanic  teens 
increased  in  the  1990s  after  having  declined  signifi¬ 
cantly  during  the  previous  two  decades.  These 
increases  are  correlated  with  deliberate  marketing 
practices  of  tobacco  companies. 

Legislation  to  reduce  youth  smoking  has  been 
proposed  in  Congress  and  in  various  states.  A  major 
strategy  in  all  of  these  measures  is  to  price  cigarettes 
out  of  reach  of  many  youth  by  imposing  a  substantial 
additional  tax.  Most  bills  also  include  anti-tobacco 
public  health  measures  (funded  through  tobacco  tax 
revenues). 

The  proposed  federal  legislation  (S  1415)  includes  two 
additional  elements.  First,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 


istration  (FDA)  is  given  jurisdiction  over  nicotine  prod¬ 
ucts  as  drugs.  This  would  enable  the  FDA  to  regulate 
new  nicotine-containing  products.  Second,  the  legisla¬ 
tion  includes  provisions  that  would  impose  financial 
penalties  on  individual  tobacco  companies  which  fail 
to  meet  specified  goals  in  youth  smoking  reduction 
(look-back  provisions). 

It  is  rare  to  find  legislation  that  advances  FCNL's  goals 
perfectly  in  all  respects.  Weighing  pros  and  cons  and 
accepting  imperfection  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  system.  The  tobacco  legislation  currently  moving 
through  the  Senate  has  strengths  but  is  also  replete 
with  problems. 

First,  the  tax  has  been  watered  down  to  a  level  where 
its  impact  on  youth  or  adult  smoking  will  be  minimal, 
at  best.  Instead,  it  has  become  a  revenue  stream  for 

(continued  on  page  6) 


Reprinting  Washington  Newsletter  Items 

We  encourage  our  readers  to  copy  and  distribute  items 
from  FCNL's  Washington  Neivsletter.  When  doing  so, 
please  include  the  following  credit: 

“Reprinted  from  the  Washington  Newsletter,  (issue  #, 
month  and  yearl  published  by  the  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation." 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  your  sending  us  a 
copy  with  a  brief  note  indicating  how/ where  the  item 
was  used  and  the  approximate  numbers  of  copies 
distributed. 


